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[For the American Bee Journal. } 


Michigan Beckeepers’ Convention. 





In our last issue we noticed the organization 
of this Convention, and gave a list of the offi- 
cers elected. 

The next meeting is to be held at the time 
and place of the next Michizan State Fair. 

The following is the official report, by the 
Secretary, of the discussions : 


Wuy Do Brss Swarm ? 


Mr. Otis thought the primary instinct of 
worker bees was to store honey, not to repro- 
duce their kind. For want of honey cells, they 
would destroy eggs and young in brood cells, 
and form queen cells. The queen is character- 
ized by implacable hatred to other queens, and 
as these are hatched, if the worker bees would 
not permit her to destroy them, she would form 
a colony and swarm. Hetbought queen cells 
were never built except when there was a full 
store of honey, or when the old queen was 
disabled fiom accident or age. 

Messrs. Baldridge, Moon, and Portman 
thought that, as with all other animals, the 
prime instinct of bees was increase of kind. 
They had known swarming to take placeina 
hive not more than half full of honey, and con- 
taining a young fertile queen. They also thought 
that a season rich in honey plants induced more 
early and frequent swarming. 


Best Metuop or WINTERING BEEs. 


All thought there should bea dry uniform 
temperature, from 82 to 45 degrees. Should be 
kept in the dark, free from disturbance, and 
whatever they were in should be mouse-tight. 

Messrs. Taylor, Baldridge, Townley, Otis, 
Conklin, and the President, argued strongly for 
housing. If put in cellar, it should be dry and 
quiet. Clay cellars were never good. If 
houses were built, the ground should be hollow 
and filled in with saw dust. Some advocated a 
room withina room. The President said he 
kept a snow bank near, and, to keep the tem- 
perature sufficienily low, would throw in 





snow when necessary. To winter well, bees 
should be numerous enough, have plenty of 
food, and some empty cells in which to cluster, 
to keep warm. Care should be taken not to 
overheat, as the exercise would cause overfeed- 
ing, which would fill their intestines with feces 
and cause disease. Bees should be taken out on 
warm days, to extrude their excrement. Should 
have empty comb for eggs in the spring. 
Cloths and cols should be placed in the space 
for surplus honey boxes, to absorb moisture, 
Good ventilation was urged by all the speakers. 
All thought that keeping the bees thus warm, 
or in uniform temperature, would save fifty per 
cent. in honey. Some had known good sized 
stands, when housed, to be kept on four pounds 
of honey. 

Rev. Mr. Portman, with Metcalf hive, had 
been more successful in keeping bees on sum- 
mer stands, than his neighbors had been in 
housing. He questioned very much if housing 
paid for the extra expense and trouble. With 
many others, he had known bees when buried 
under straw and earth to winter well. 

Mr. Moon had experimented much. He 
said on summer stands ice would sometimes 
prevent good ventilation. Pure air was the 
great desideratum. He thought out-door winter- 
ing most. safe. Bad air was the most fruitful 
source of disease. 

Mr. Kent said if bees were thoroughly venti- 
lated they would eat as much when housed as 
they would on summer stands, and, if not well 
ventilated, disease would settle among them. 

Mr. Cook thought the extra heat in housing, 
without great vigilance, would sow the seeds of 
disease, and that beginners would run less risk 
by wintering on summer stands. 


Best METHOD oF ARTIFICIAL SWARMING. 


Mr. Moon looked with little favor on artificial 
swarming. He thought no stand should be di- 
vided more than twice in the season; gencrally 
once was better. He thought natural swarm- 
ing the best. Never losta swarm. He could 
control the time of swarming as follows: 
Raise queens artificially, and by putting one in 
— full stand, swarming immediately took 
place. 
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Rev. Mr. Portman said he raised queens in 
nuclei, and placing them in a hive, took frames 
containing young brood and workers, which he 
placed with them. Thought this was the best 
method of artificial swarming. 

Mr. Otis gave what he thought the best modes, 
as follows: ist. ‘l'ake one frame of brood 
comb filled with eggs from the large stands; 
put these with a queenin a new hive. The 

adult bees are left inthe old stand. 2d. Put 
empty brood and honey combs into a new hive; 
drive all the bees into this; then introduce bees 
from two other large hives into the old hive. If 
near swarming time, the old hive will surely 
have queen cells. From ten good stands he 
could safely make eighty in a good season; 
though it required much experience to produce 
such a large increase with safety. He did not 
raise his queens in nuclei, but ina full hive. 
Queens would always lay, or preferred to lay, 
eggs in small cells. Thus he could control the 
kind of eggs, by controlling the kind of cells. 

Mr. Moon caused large well-filled stands to 
swarm by introducing queens; and, by exam- 
ining, he found there were no queen cells in the 
old hive. 

Mr. Thomas, of Canada, thought that a great 


deal was gained by artificial swarming. He} and there isa small opening in the cells. 


left the bees till near the swarming time. He 
then took the card on which was the queen, put 
it into a similar hive, and placed it where the 
old stand had stood, removing the old stand to 
some distance. If the queen is on a worker brood 
comb, he placed it in the centre; if on a drone 
comb, he placed it to one side of the new hive. 

Mr. Baldridge wished all to examine this 

point of position, as he thought it was always 
better to place it on one side. He thought the 
method given by Mr. Otis the best, as all trouble 
in finding the queen was obviated. 

Mr. Rood had practised Mr. Thomas’ mvude 

with excellent success. 

Mr. Otis thought that to succeed with bees 
ou must become conversant with their natural 
istory and workings. Following others will 

never do. 


Witt Begs Work IN Boxes PARTIALLY FILLED 
THE PREVIOUS SEASON. 


The President, Dr. Conklin, Messrs. Moon 
and Otis, all said that they would. 


WuatT 1s THE Best METHOD oF PROCURING 
Surpius Honey? 


Messrs. Portman and Conklin used boxes, 

lacing one above the other, so that both would 

filled without disturbing. Thus time would 
be saved. 

Mr. Baldridge said that by uncapping two or 
three frames the bees would carry all the honey 
from below upward. Thusa large amount of 
honey can be obtained in a short time. Mr. 
Otis confirmed that statement. These gentle- 
men favored extracting honey from the comb, 
preserving the comb to be again filled, as comb 
is an animal secretion, and it takes twenty 
pounds of honey to form one pound of comb. 
And if one pound of comb would hold twenty 
pounds of honey, still they thought the differ- 





ence in price would not make up for the loss of 
comb. 

Mr. Baldridge thought much more honey 
could be obtained by using frames, and advised 
all to try storing in the body of the hive, which 
he thought the best. 

Mr. Otis said he thought so too; the only 
trouble is eggs will be laid in the boxes. He 
preferred small boxes. It saved waste from 
cutting the comb. 

Mr. Moon liked rack boxes best. Sometimes 
he obtained three tiers in a season. Preferred 
to place the boxes on top, but very near the 
main hive. He thought, as a matter of taste 
and price, it was better to leave the honey in the 
comb. 

Mr. Balch preferred rack boxes. 

Quite a spirited debate took place as to the 
policy of pumping. Most of those present 
seemed to think it a doubtful practice. 


How to Remepy Fou.sroop. 


The President said he had tried all the ways 
he had heard of, and recommended, as the best 
riddance, burying bees, hive and all, so deep 
that there could be no hope of resurrection. In 
foulbrood the comb is dark, cells very concave, 


Mr. Baldridge would adopt total destruction. 

Mr. Otis would bury in the fall. In the spring 
would put them in a clean hive, and shut them 
up till all the honey in them was digested. He 
thought they would recover. 

Mr. Moon thought that transferring to new 
hives is a sure cure. 


Best PLANTS FOR BEE-PASTURAGE. 


Mr. Thomas said Alsike clover was excellent 
for bees, as it was in bloom twice as long as 
white clover, and par-excellent for stock, as it 
yielded twice as much fodder in bulk as red 
clover, and was better feed. He has had 
eight bushels of seed to the acre. Itis better 
on strong soil, but exceeds red clover any where. 
Lodges, as he has seen it five feet seven inches 
in length. Sows early, five pounds to the acre 
in Canada. Does not fruit much the first year, 
and only the first blossoms produce seed at any 
time. 

Mr. Baldridge thinks it much better formed to 
resist frost than red clover, as the multiple of 
primary roots was carried much further. It is 
never thrown out by frost, or killed by water 
standing on the ground for three or four 
weeksir the spring. Melilot,a biennial, was 
better for becs, but otherwise worthless. He 
thought there was but one variety of Alsike. 


Can SPARE QUEENS BE WINTERED OVER. 


Rev. Dr. Portman said they can, by taking 
them with a few bees into a cellar and inverting 
the receptacle. 


Best MetnHop or INTRODUCING A QUEEN. 


Rev. Mr. Portman used to cage his queen; 
but now he covers Ler with honey, and thus 
succeeds admirably. 

Mr. Conklin said when honey is acarce he 
would drive the bees into a cap, then daub the 
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queen with honey, and send the bees back. By A resolution was passed that we support the 

the time they have taken the honey from her | AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and request its pub- 

they would surely be friendly. If honey was | lication semi-monthly. 

plenty, he followed the plan recommended by| The Secretary invited the members to visit 

Mr. Portman. | the Agricultural College. Mr. Moon hoped 
Mr. Baldridge said, to change queens, just kill | that all would accept the invitation, as he had 

the old one, then throw her in the midst of the | visited the institution and had never enjoyed a 

bees, and in their grief they will gladly receive | visit more in his life. 

the introduced queen. Mr. Baldridge presented an invitation to all 
Mr. Balch said beginners had better use the | the members to visit the North American Bee. 

cage, as recommended by Mr. Langstroth. keepers’ Association at its next meeting. 








| 
Prorer Time To Intropuce Honey Boxes. | 
} 
| 


{For the American Bee Journal.} 
Rev. Mr. Portman said if the season is good | answer to the Question, How Can I 
and the stock strong, put on the honey boxes , 


early. He would put two swarms together, if Winter My Bees Successfully? 


young, and place the boxesin two or three days; 
if sooner, the queen may lay eggs in the extra 
honey comb. 

The President thought that honey boxes 
should be placed as soon as the bees drum on 
the hive. 





Almost every number of the Ber JourNatat 
this season contains articles on wintering bees, 
and ‘‘legion’’ are the plans suggested. One 
would winter on the stands; another would 
winter in the house. One would bury; another 
Can Honey ve ExtrRacTep From CoMB THAT | would put in the cellar. One ventilates at the 

. " ae | top; another at the bottom. One uses corncobs; 
a ALD a Vv Ww ’ » 

Cons a Vncareae —_ ™ ITHOUT | cnother uses straw mats. One would cover the 

Torow1xo out THE Larvz ? passage through the boney-board with wire 

Mr. Otis thought this matter of little import- | Cloth; another would not use the wire cloth at 
ance. all. I fancy a novice would be led to suppose 

Mr. Moon thought differently, He did not | that it was extremely difficult to hit upon a pro- 
wish an extracting machine if it destroyed the | per plan; and that, at best, there wasa great 
larve. deal of trouble attending the wintering of bees. 
Now I would say to my fellow beekeepers that 
CAN UEENS BE REARED AND FERTILIZED IN itis quite as easy to winter bees as to winter 

Q WIxTER? horses, and far less trouble, All this talk about 

' corncobs, stiaw mats, wire cloth, and the va- 

No person present could answer affirmatively. | rious methods of ventilation, will do well 
a ald Lie Océ tenn enough for those who have time to attend to it. 
Wny po Some Queens Lay ONLY DRonkE | Practically, however, it is of no account. To 
Eas ? winter bees successfully one must first under- 

Messrs. Otis and Cook showed that it had been | 8!@nd what is the natural condition of bees dur- 
fully demonstrated by scientists that this was | i2g the winter; then winter them soas tosecure 
owing to the eggs being unfertilized. This is that condition; and nothing further is required. 
onc of the very few cases among animals, where | .. It of te be ee rs A natural C apape 
unfertilized eggs would deveiop. Unfertilized | U00 Of bees curing ben ws : weer ost. Mahe, 
queens woukl always lay drone eggs. Fertile semi-dormuant state—a sleepy, stupid condition. 


. k . | The reason why such a state is the natural one, 
cinerea beallitel exe Le may be given as follows: First, it is a state or 


condition in which the least amount of food is 
Is Tere Sucnm a Turna as A FeErtriie | required; hence the bodies are less distended un- 
WonrkKER? der this condition, and the excrements are more 

easily retained. Secondly, a semi-dormant 
Several gentlemen said they had secn work- | state is secured at a temperature calculated to 
ers laying eggs. carry off by evaporation the watery substances 
Messrs. Otis and Cook took ground that these | from their bodies, thus securiog a more healthy 
were immature queens, nevertheless, which, so | condition of the stock. Thirdly, the tempera- 
soon as there was a necessity, would deposite | ture being always above the freezing point, the 
eggs. Mr. Cook showed analogous cases among | bees are able to reach any part of their hive at 
other animals. any time for food. Fourthly, bees wintered in 
j a semi-dormant state always come out in the 

MovanLe Frames AND Bre-Hives. spring healthy and vineeeun. This fact alone 

Mr. Portman thought movable frames were | is sufficient to prove it to be a natural condition 
very desirable. No one could afford to do| for winter. How then can it be secured? Says 
without them. one, if I have a room in which I put fifty stocks, 
Mr. Otis thougbt we should heve that perfect | it is all right; but if I have only eight or ten in 
control of the bees, which could only be gained | it, it is all wrong, for it is too cold. Says 
by using movable frames. another, I find the same difficulty in construct- 
A resolution was passed that all from other | ing a place to winter bees ; if 1 make it warm 
States.in attendance at our meetings be con-| enough for half a dozen stocks, it is too warm 
sidered honorary membors. for forty or fifty stocks. Allow me to say that 
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such wintering places are not the thing. 
properly constructed wintering place for bees 
may be large enough to winter five hundred | 
stocks in a semi-dormant state; yet a single 
stock would winter equally well in the same | 
place. 


A dormant state. 
| to build such 


Such a place is nothing more nor less | 


than an underground cellar of proper dimen- | 


sions. Do youlaugh? Laugh on, then. 
if you construct sucha cellar as lam about to 
descrive, you may, next fall, as soon as the 
earth is mantled in snow, step out some morn- 


But | 


ing and carry your bees into it; never mind your | 
wire screens, corncobs, or Kidder-mats; never | 


mind whether you have upward or downward 
ventilation, or ventilation at all; if sufficient 
air gets into the hive for breathing purposes, 
close up the entrances and hustle them in—close 
the door, lock it, and go about your business; 


But says another, Iam not able 
acellar. That docs not do away 
with the fact that bees can be wintered in such 


| a cellar successfully, and with less trouble than 


we now winter our horses. Often a stable for 
two horses costs as much as would a cellar of 
the above dimensions. Then we require toieed 
and tend our horses, after having provided them 
with comfortable quarters, while the bees feed 
and tend themselves. Surely they are entitled 
to good quarters. 

I shall lay out more money for feed for my 
poney this winter than his head is worth; and 


| the profit derived will simply be the luxury of 


riding. Every ten stocks of Italians I winter will, 


| in thespring, be worth more than the poney, 


and, if every stock has sutticient honey when | 


put in, every stock will come out laughing in 


, of riding, and quite as profitable. 


the spring. Then you will have something | 


worth laughing at. 

Now for the cellar. First, build large 
enough. You cannot spoil it by building it too 
large; but youcan spoil it by building it too 
meal Second, wall it up with a hollow brick 
wall. 


lard as stone. Fourth, let it be a least eight or 
ten feet in depth. 

In such a cellar, if large enough, you may 
winter five hundred or a thousand stocks ; and 
if you have only one stock, it will winter these 
equally well. Acellar twenty feet by thirty is 
a good size, and will winter from one to two 
hundred stocks, without ventilating; and if 
ventilated, will winter five hundred stocks, and 
perhaps more. In such a cellar, a thermometer 
will range at from 35° to 40° F. above zero, 
when there are no bees in it. It will takea 
large number of becs, in a cellar of the above 
size, to materially affect the temperature. In 
such a cellar the bees are not affected by the 
changes of the weather; even a thermometer 
will not vary more than four or five degrees 
during the winter. 

But, says one, I really think the hives should 
have upward ventilation. Itis like the doctor’s 
bread pills, it will do them no harm in sucha 
cellar, ifit does them no good. Very strong 
stocks in a very tight hive might be the better 
of upward ventilation; but stocks are rare in- 
deed that require more ventilation than would 
be given by empty honey-boxes remaining in 
the hive right side up. If, however, you have 
time to attend to it and choose to ventilate, you 
can do so in any way that pleases you best; for 
in such a cellar you may remove the honey 
boxes, leaving the passages open, and the bees 
will hardly come out. Mr. Gallup is quite 
right in that. But if you choose to put on wire 
cloth to quiet your fears, and set the thing at 
rest, be it so; and do not be afraid that some hot 
blooded bee will gallup up to the wire, and find- 
ing himself fast, set up such a horrid ycll as to 
arouse all his sleeping companions; for such 
will not prove to be the rule. Andif Mr. Gal- 
lup will pass around and quietly lay his piece of 
wire-cloth over his bees, he will find what I say 


and require no outlay for feed or tending; and 
the luxury in the form of surplus honey, taken 
from them last fall, is fully equal to the luxury 
Therefore I 
say—‘‘keep bees! keep bees !’’ and provide 
good winter quarters for them. If unable to 
provide as good winter quarters as described, 


| approach as near to it as possible. 


Third, cover the bottom wiih water- | 
lime as you would a cistern; it will become as | 





to be true—provided they are now in a semi- 


J. H. Tuomas. 
BRooKLIN, ONTARIO. 





[For the American Bee Journal.} 
Wintering Bees on Their Summer 
Stands. 





To-day, February 13, 1869, my bees are mak- 
ing their first general issue, and although the 
thermometer only reached 47° at three o'clock 
this afternoon, yet the atmosphere is dry, soft, 
and mild; and, with one or two slight excep- 
tions of a few minutes, the sun shone out 
brightly all day. Though the thermometer did, 
on several days during the winter, reach about 
the same figures, yet other causes, such as high 
or damp winds, prevented a general flight. But 
this morning the bees seemed bent on having a 
general frolic; and before the thermometer 
reached 36°, they began to sally out in great 
numbers. Those of them that were lucky 
enough to keep themselves in the sunshine were 
all right; but a few seconds out of it chilled 
them beyond the power of flight, and falling on 
the snow (whichis about a foot deep on a level) 
they perished. In fact a few minutesin the 
shade, at any time during the day, was suffi- 
cient to chill many beyond the ability of flying, 
and a good many were thus lost. 

The winter so far has been very favorable in 
this section fcr wintering bees on their summer 
stands. We had comparatively liitle wind, or 
cold or warm weather—the cold not continuing 
long enough at a time to prevent the bees from 
supplying themselves with honey (if it was in 
the hive), by either moving to it, or moving it 
to themselves. Neither was the warm weather 
sufficient to cause many beesto sally out and 
be lost. We have not had more than halfa 
dozen zero nights this winter. On the morn- 
ing of February 8 the mercury was 6° below, 
which was the coldest of the season by three 
degress. Unless we yet have something worse 


than we have had, out-door wintering will bea 
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success here this winter. But still, if a man 
had his bees in good winter quarte:s, he would 
be saved a good many ague fils of fears about 
them, when for snaps of a week or fortnight the 
thermometer shows from 10° to 20° below zero, 
with a tornado to match—holding out a fair 
prospect of a score or two of empty hives 

On looking through my yard to-day, I found 
my bees flying brisk}y at all the hives, but one. 
I am trying a new plan with my movable frame 
hives (eighty-three in number) this winter, by 
placing them in two rows, back to back, and 
filling ‘hem with shavings; then setting two rows 
again on top of the first, and filling in again; 
and then two rows more on top of those—mak- 
ing them three tiers high, and putting a tem- 
porary roof over the whole. I see they are all 
alive yet, though quite a number of them were 
rather weak, in consequence of being divided 
in September (in order to raise queens) and 
were not united again, as they should have 
been. 

My non-movable comb hives (ninety-onc in 
number) remain on their summer stands, and 
all but one appear to be in good condition. I 
think from their actions they are breeding con- 
sidcrably. They seem quite anxious for water, 
and are taking it as fast as it melts from a small 
pile of snow, about the size of a peck measure, 
on the south roof of the barn, but which is now 
about used up, and I have thrown up some 
more. The whole of the wet portion of the 
roof is black with bees, and they do not let a 
drop of the water escape, but work clear up to 
the snow. I find by an occasional young bee 
thrown out of the hive, that some of them are 
hatching. 

The usual quantity of bees are being wintered 
in this region. The last season, though quite 
poor for honey, produced sWarms enough to 
supply the previous winter’s loss. I hear noth- 
ing of “that bee disease’’ in this section. That 
is a puzzler. It takes me entirely ‘‘off my 
pins.”” I see no explanation that seems ade- 
quate to solve the probiem. The most rational 
conclusion of all the irrational conclusions, is 
the irrational conclusion that the scarcity of 
forage induced the bees to forage on some poi- 
sonous plant. 

Lintended to send this two days ago, but de- 
layed doing so, thinking that I would to-day go 
in the country and see how my apiary there 
(six miles distant) has wintered. I have not 
seen it for several weeks; but the weather 
clouded up on Saturday, and yesterday morn- 
ing was as chilly and disagrecable as Saturday 
bad been pleasant. The wind was north, and 
the mercury stood at 22° to 24° all day. This 
morning it was raining, with the lower current 
of air northwest and the upper current south- 
east; and it has been about ‘‘which and t’other’’ 
all day, alternating between snow and rain. But 
the southeaster has rather got the better of it, and 
raised the thermometer to 38°. Between the 
two, however, they have cheated me out of my 
country visit, so that I will trouble you no more 
at present. 


Wm. M. Stratton. 
West Troy, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1869. 











[For the American Bee Journa).] 


Wintering Bees on Their Summer 
Stands. 





Mr. Epitor :—Having to use my cellar to 
store a large crop of potatoes, I concluded to 
winter a part of my colonies on their summer 
stands. I moved them gradually in the fall, un- 
til Ihad them in a row running north and 
south, with about twelve inches space between 
the hives, which were set upon scuntling, some 
four inches from the ground. On the approach 
ef cold weather I drove in stakes three feet 
long in front and rear of the hives, and about 
eighteen inches from them, to which I nailed 
some o)d fencing plank—thus making a rough 
box, twenty feet long by four feet wide, three 
fect high in front and two in rear. The caps 
were removed, and the honey-board raised all 
round the thickness of a four-penny nail. All 
the holes in the honey boards were closed, so 
that the ventilation was at the sides, front, and 
rear, instead of at the top immediately over the 
bees. 

After arranging a board over the entrance of 
the hives, to prevent the straw from falling 
down in front of them, the space in front 
and rear, and between the hives as well as 
over them, was packed with pertectly dry wheat 
straw; and over that a roof of boards, making 
all secure from rain and frost. 

I examined the hives about the 10th of March 
and found them in fine condition. They hada 
good supply of sealed brood, and had not con- 
sumed more than half of their winter stores. 
The straw packing preserved an equal tempera- 
ture; and it was only on a few warm days dur- 
ing the winter that the bees from these hives 
ventured out, and when they did so the air was 
so warm that none of them became so chilled 
that they could not regain their hives, 

The greatest objection to this plan is, that the 
hives must be set close together (to save the 
expense of a large shelter), and the bees do not 
readily locate the position of their respective 
hives, the entrance toall being just alike. And 
as they do locate themselves before the weather 
is permanently warm enough to remove the 
shelter, the hives must be gradually removed to 
where they stood in the fall, as I do not like to 
have them less than three feet apart. This 
might be more easily done, by arranging the 
hives in two rows, removing every alternate hive 
to the front or the rear, the distance required 
between the rows, as bees readily accommodate 
themselves to a change of position in the line of 
their flight. 

I have wintered in the cellar a few stocks, 
which I bought about the first of January. 
They are in common box hives, and were set 
immediately on the south floor of the cellar, 
with an opening in the top, one inch by seven. 
They have wintered in a fine condition, and 
have heen set out only about two weeks. 

By the way, these hives were moved twenty 
miles in acommon two horse wagon without 
springs of any kind, and over a rough, frozen 


|road. They were simply turned bottom up, and 
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a coarse cloth tacked over the open end of each | I hope Mr. Miner will not carry out his plan of 
hive. The jarring and jolting caused the bees | copying after nature to such an extent as to ad- 
to fill themselves with honey, and I suppose to | vise anything of that sort; for while we have 
feed the queen, for they commenced breeding | not many lions in this part of the country, we 
at once, as upon examining the hives about have a description or variety «f the latter-naimed 
three wecks afterwards, I discovered young | animal, haymg but two legs however, and 


bees just emerging from thcir cells. 

I do not like Mr. Quinby’s plan of wintering | 
bees in box hives, by turning them bottom up- | 
ward; as I think bees should always cluster be- | 
low their stores—which they cannot do in| 
that position. The necessary ventilation is | 
easily given, by a few holes in the top of the | 
hive; through one or more of which, also, the 
bees if short of stores, are easily fed by in- 
verting a bottleof syrup or honey over one or 
more of them. 

Although this communication is much longer | 
than I intended it should be when I commenced | 
writing, I cannot refrain from saying a few | 
words in regard to | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
; 


VENTILATION, 


which is one of the most important things in | 
bee-culture, especially in wintering bees. A | 
strong colony cannot be wintered ina room or 
cellar, the temperature of which is above the | 
freezing point, without upward ventilation; and 
if in a close, well-made, painted hive, it will re- | 
quire the honey-board to be removed altogether | 
—Mr. Miner to the contrary notwithstanding. | 
He would have us believe that it is upward ven- | 
tilation and eating cold honey that causes dys- | 
entery. I do not believe one wordof it. Con- | 
fine bees to a close hive, where they have no | 
upward ventilation, and their warmth creates | 
restlessness, they roam over the combs, cating | 
enormous quantities of honey, become distend- 
ed by accumulated feces, and die by scores. 

Mr. M. says look at the bees in nature’s hive, | 
the hollow tree, where they do well without uo- 
ward ventilation. Asifthe hollow tree, with | 
i's porous lining of rotten wood, was not 4 very | 
different thing trom a close painted hive, which | 
does not absorb dampness like the rotten wood. 
The hollow trees in Mr..Miner’s country must | 
be different from those here, if they have the 
cavity always closed at the top, and the entrance | 
for bees always at the bottom of the hollow. Is} 
it not as often at the top ? 

Now, Mr. Editor, this following after nature 
for patterns for bee-hives, or anything else, is 
all stuff. Where else, in the name of common 
sense, would bees in a state of nature go but to 
a hollow of a tree, stump, rock, or something 
of that sort, whether it be suitable or not? 
Nature gives us crab apples, choke pears, fox 
grapes, &c., to the end of the chapter ; and itis 
man’s province and duty to improve these 
things—which he has done by hybridizing, &c. 
The strong man, Samson, once founda colony 
of bees, with plenty of honey, in the carcass of 
a dead lion, where they were apparently doing 
well. They doubtless had ventilation enough,and 
would probably have done as well, or better, in 
the carcass of a dead jackass, it being smaller anc 
more compact. But it does not follow from this 
that we should all turn out and kill lions or 
jackasses, to get their carcasses for bee-hives 

















| should be sorry to see their carcasses filled with 


anything as sweet as honey. 
With best wishes for the success of the BEE 
JOURNAL, I am truly yours, 
J. R. GARDNER. 
Fancy Farm, NEaR 
CHRISTIANSBURG, Va., April 12, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.} 


Feeding Rye Meal Broadcast. 


Mr. Eprror :—I saw a notice in’ the April 
number of the Bee JourNnat, that the Bee- 
keepers were going to hold a Convention in 
Jackson (Mich ), I accordingly packed a few 
greenbacks in my wallet, and started for the 


| scene of operations; where we had avery plea- 


sant time, and cverythivg passed off harmo- 
niously. I suppose you have the proceedings 
of the Convention; and I shall therefore leave 
you to judge of the merits of the discussions on 
the various topics. After we got through with 
the business of the Convention, finding we 
were only twelve miles from Mr. J. H. Town- 
ley’s, Mr. O. E. Wolcott, of Byron, a very ex- 
tensive and experienced beekeeper, and myself, 
concluded to take a drive out there and see if 
there was anything more to be learned about 
bees. When we arrived there, we found his 
apiary to consist of about fifty stocks of very 
fine Italians. The morning air was rather 
chilly, but it bid fair to beapleasarnt day. Mr. 
Townley informed us, if it came off warm 


| enough for bees to fly, he intended to feed them 


some rye meal which he had prepared forthem. 
Accordingly, about 11 o’clock, the bees began 
to fty, and the order was to prepare the meal. 
We arranged a small platform on the ground, 


| laid on a few pieces of empty comb, then scat- 


tered on some meal, and Mr. Townley took some 
of it and dusted the workers at the entrance of 
all the hives, to Jet them know that all things 
were ready. It was not long before the bees 
concluded to hold a convention on the rye-meal 
platform ; and it soon became evident that the 
platform wastoo small to accommodate all par- 
tics. Mr. Townley then commenced scattering 
meal on the grass. At first it looked as though 
there would be a great deal of waste attending 
that mode of feeding. But the bees very soon 
commenced leaving the platform and confined 
their labors entirely to the meal on the grass. 
As the bees became crowded, he gave them 
more space, until he had covered about twelve 
feet square;and in all my experience I never 
saw bees work more diligently op anything. 
Mr. Townley carried out and gave them by ac- 
tual weight 22 pounds, and by four o'clock, 


and their skulls for surplus honey receptacles. | when they quit work, I do not think there 





‘ 





~~ 
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could have been over 4 pounds left, bran and 
all. The question is often asked, ‘‘can a coun- 
try be overstocked with bees ?’’? We concluded 
that was no Jonger the question. The question 
now is, “how much ryeand alsike clover will 
the country produce ?’’ There is another grave 
question for many to consider—‘If the bees 
cuntinue to manufacture such enormous quanti- 
ties of rye for their own use, will not that stim- 
ulant known as old rye gradually increase in 
value, in spite of all the exertions of the Ring 
to induce Congress to reduce the tax?’”? What- 
ever others may think of rye, lam willing my 
bees should have my share, as I think very lit- 
tle of it for bread, and still less asa beverage. 
Now the thing we learned is this, the bees 
will work on meal more readily on the grass 
than on the table, as every bee left the platform 


as long as there was any meal to be gathercd | 


on the grass, and then reluctantly went to the 
platform. 
Joun T. Rose. 
Petersspure, Micn. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Artificial Pollen. 





In certain localities bees cannot find natural 


| [For the American Bee Journal. 
| , Pollen. 
| 





Mr. Eprtor :—My bees are entirely destitute 
| of pollen this winter. On a careful examina- 
| tion of different hives, nota cell can be found 
} with any pollen in it. Nor was a single cell to 
| be seen occupied with brood, up to the 20th of 
| March, even in large colonies occupying eight 
| framesinahive. A little rye flour, left on the 
| top of the frames a day or two since, appears 
|to attract no attention. Perhaps it needs 
|mixing with pollen in order to sustain 
| young bees. Consequently no young brood 
/need be expected till they can be removed 
from the cellar, which last year was on the 20th 
of April. 

Perhaps those who have been familiar with 
|movable comb hives for years, can give us 
| some light as to whether the scarcity of pollen 
| is confined to this year, or to this locality. Last 
year, in May, some of the central combs ap- 
| peared so overloaded with pollen, as to make 
| the brood quite scattering, In June, as the 
| brood increased, the trouble vanished. By the 
| 1st of August the hives were crammed with 
| basswood honey, and gathered with little or no 
| pollen. A long cold spell ensued till on Scp- 


ollen as ea"ly in spring as they require it. | tember 21, frost closed up the bee accounts for 
ence breeding is retarded, unless artificial | the season. 


pollen is given them. My method of giving it is 


My colonies, one hundred and ten days in the 


as follows: It may not be the best, but I know | ¢e}jar, used 105 ounces of honey, each, and had 


it to work well. Takea shallow dish, or any 

number required—boxes two or three inches 

deep and twelve inches square are just the | 
thing. Putin, to the depth of an inch over the | 
whole bottom, Indian meal, oat meal, rye or | 
buckwheat flour; then put in the centre of the 
meal a small piece of honey in the comb; set | 
the dishes near or among the stock of bees, and | 
if they have not got a supply of pollen and are 
unable to gather any patural pollen, they will | 
accept the artificial without even ‘‘thank you.” | 


But if they have a supply, or can gather natural | 


eighteen pounds, each, left on the 6th of March. 
H. D. Mrver. 
WasniIncton Harsor, ( W1s.) March 22, ’69. 





[For the American Bee Journal] 
How to Save Your Bees. 





Mr. Eprror :—Mrs. E. 8. Tupper says, 1: 
Never divide any stock until it is strong, both 
in numbers and brood. Until this is the case, 


pollen, you cannot induce them to take the arti- | the bees are better in one hive than two. 2. If 
ficial; at least I cannot. I have seen a single | acolony become strong early, leave it undis- 
stock in my apiary carry in a pint of meal in a | turbed, and get all the honey you can from it. 
few hours, and not another stock in the apiary, | 8. Never cripple the strength of acolony con- 
though there were some thirty or forty, would | taining a fertile queen ; as soon as you do this, 
touch it. The cause of this was that all the | her laying diminishes. 

combs in this stock containing bee-bread had; Here the idea is, have your colonies strong, 


been exchanged with another stock for comb 
that contained none. It did one good to see 
the yellow jackets work at that meal. The 
dishes should be covered or taken in when it 


storms. ° 
J. H. Tomas. 
BRookLIN, ONTARIO. 





The propolis collected by the bees is of a resi- 
nous nature, has a balsamic odor, and is of red- 
ish brown or dark color. It is supposed to be 
collected from fir or pine trees, or from the en- 
velopes of the buds of many trees and plants, 
or their resinous exudations. It is exccedingly 
clammy when first gathered, but dries so rapid- 
ly that the bees which carry it home have, at 
times, much difficulty in dislodging it from 
their legs. 


and keep them so. This appears to be a funda- 
mental rule in bee culture. But, if weak, what 
isthe result? Why, their destruction. Well, 
cannot a few bees gatheras much honey, in 
proportion, as the many? Of course they may. 
But this is not all. eat also is required, to 
hatch, mature, and develope all the brood, pre- 
pare the combs, and evaporate the water from 
the honey. So few bees cannot generate the 
animal heat required. 

Well, how can acolony be crippled? It can 
be done three ways at least. Kretchmer, in his 
Beekeeper’s Guide Book, says—‘* The breeding 
istoa large extent dependent, Ist, on the strength 
of the colony ; 2d, on the amount of food, 
| (honey, bee-bread, and water); and 3d, on the 
|season of the year.” You can cripple your 
| stock, then, by making it too weak for breeding 
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purpeses. To remedy this, add combs of brood 
ready to hatch. You can cripples your colony | 
by depriving it of honey, pollen, and water; | 
thus causing the queen to cease laying. The | 
remedy is, to supply these in an artificial man- | 
ner, when the natural production fails. Again, 
it may be crippled by an unpropitious season, 
as that of 1868. The honey and pollen may, in 
great measure, be cut off for months; as trom 
the middle of July last until the cluse of the 
honey season. If two months constitute the length 
of the worker’s life, during this season of the 
year, then all can ece that if brood raising is cut 
off, in great measure for two monthsanda half, 
in the after part of the season, destruction cer- | 
tainly awaits them as the chilly days and nights 
approach ; although they may have honey 
enough in store to winter them, if there were 
bees enough to generate the requisite amount of | 
animal heat to keep them from chilling to death. 
When this last remnant of the stock is dead, 
how many do you find? Oneor two pints is all 
that can usually be found in or about the hive. 
Pretty conclusive evidence this, that these are | 
the remains of a stock that has been crippled | 
either wantonly or through neglect, or, it may 
be, from ignorance. Well, I ask again, what is | 
the -remeuy? Harbinson, Gallup, and all the 
noted beekeepers answer, feed during this scar- | 
ctty of honey and pollen to keep the queen breed- | 
ing, so that the stock is replenished by living bees 
faster than they die. Whilst in quest of the 
nectar and pollen, or doubling stocks until there | 
are bees enough, will you apply the remedies in | 
future, and save your bees from a similar fate 
of 1868 ? 


JEWELL DAVIs. 
CHARLESTON, ILzs. 








[For the American Bee Journal! ] 


Results of Wintering. 





Mr. Eptror .—Last fall I sent you a descrip- 
tion of a house in which I winter my bees. It | 
appeared in the Bee Journat for October, 
1868. Mr. Gallup thought it would have been 
better if the sides were 10 or 12 instead of 6 
inches thick. Iwill not contradict him in his 
theory. He is generally pretty much correct 
in what he says. I was glad to see him settle 
the Professor's business. I can sympathise a lit- 
tle with the Professor—to the amoant of fifteen 
dollars and fifty cents, which I eent to him two 

eara ago, but which he says he never received. 
t received from him in return, last summer, 
three Italian (?) queens, with one stripe just 
behind their wings; it was between a red and a 
yellow color. I thought they might be some of 
those dark colored queens, which good author- 
ity says are sometimes found among the pure 
breed. But, behold, their offspring was one 
half black and the other half one-striped. They 
never were worth the Express charges. 

But, to come to the result of wintering my 
bees in the house above alluded to. About the 
middle of NovemberI carried into the house 
132 colonies of bees; and arranged them in four 
rows; two in the centre and one'‘on éach side, 





on shelves four deep; which left about two feet 
of a gangway between cach two rows—which 
aided very well to examine them during the 
winter. 

My hives weighed from 45 to 75 Ibs. each. 
The empty hives, with comb and frames, will 
weigh from 32 to 36 Ibs each. This will leave 
from 12 to 35 lbs. of honey in each hive carried 
in. The temperature in the coldest weather 
this winter was never below 40° F., and when 
it rose to 45° the becs appeared restless; which 
I could soon remedy by opening the ventilating 


| tubes. I took them out the Jast week in March, 
| weighed and examined them. They were all 


healthy; no mould on the combs, and very few 
dead bees on the bottom board. They weighed 
from six to cight pounds less, each, than when 
they were put in. Those nearest the ground 
had lost most weight, and those on the top the 


| least; but none consumed more than nine pounds 


of honey. 
One of my neighbors wintered his beesina 


| house similar to mine, but lost one half of his 


bees, and they consumed double the amount of 
honey compared with mine. But while my 
house was full, his was not half full of bees. 
Besides, he built his house late last fall. I built 
mine two years ago. The sawdust should be 
quite dry; or the house should be built in sum- 
mer, so that it could dry thoroughly before bees 
are putin. My house was warmer this winter 
than jast winter, which provesthe above theory. 
I believe bees winter better outside, than if put 
intoacold room. They will consume not any 
more honcy, besides getting the benefit of a 
warm sunny day, which we have occasionally 


| during winter. My bees are now flying briskly. 
| They have carried in about 200 lbs. of rye flour, 


and about five gallons of syrup. They like 
maple syrup best (and so do [,). To-day I no- 
ticed them bringing in pollen. Ido not know 
where they get it; but they now refuse the 
flour. 

Enclosed find two dollars for the JouRNAL, 
wishing it all the success it deserves. I could 
not do without it. Iwould say to every man 
that has a few colonies of bees, subscribe for the 
Bee JourNAL. Get some hive with the movy- 
able comb, no difference whose patent—only 
this, if you winter out doors they ought to be 
high; but if you winter them as you ought toin 
this climate, in some dark, warm, dry place, 
the “shallow things’? have many advantages 
over the others. Also, get some reliable book 
on the nature and habits of the boncy bee. 
The Beekeepers’ Guide Book, by E. Kretchmer, 
of Red Oak Junction, Iowa, contains much 
practical information, and so do many others. 
Improve the breed of bees, likewise by sending 
to some reliable man for Italian qucens, but be 
careful of Professors. Attend to your bees as 
you would tu anything else that you intend to 
derive benefit from, and you will have luck. 


P. LaTTNen. 


LATTNER’s, DunsuqueE Co., Iowa, 
April 12, 1869. 





Where bees are, flowers must abound. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] beekeeper should possess. 


Our honey box 
Hunting Queens for Removal. 


| holds fifty pounds, and is so arranged that one 
| box can be set above another, up to any number 








The usual method of finding queens in box 
hives is, to invert the hive, set an empty one | 
on it, close the entrances, and drive the bees | 
into the upper hive, by drumming on the lower | 
one. The swarmisthen looked over to find 
the qneen. 


In a different way, the operation may be very | 


much facilitated, especially by the inexperienced 
**queen hunter.”’ 
up; puton all the boxes; blow some smoke 
into the entrance, and close it. Now, drum on 


the hive, and drive what you can of the bees | 


into the boxes. The queen will be almost cer- 
tain tobe amongthem. Then scatter the boxes, 
setting them three or four rods: apart, and the 
same distance from the hive. In a few minutes 
the bees will desert the queenless boxes, while 
in the one containing her they will remain quiet, 
and there will be but few bees to look over to 
find her. 

Even in movable comb hives, I prefer finding 
a black quecn, by driving her into an empty 
box; instead of taking out the frames and look- 
ing over the combs. It is less trouble, especial- 
ly if the swarm is a large one; and generally 
saves time. 

J. H. Townrey. 
Tompkins, Micu. 








[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Wintering Bees in Paper Hives, 





Mr. Eprror :—As there is so much said about 
hives, we thought a few hints in regard to the 
subject, and that of wintering, might be of in- 
terest to that class of beckeepers who have been 
unsuccessful in wintering their bees in board 
hives in our cold climate. 


In September last we transferred in Dr. Ed- | 


win Cox’s Paper Hives several colonies, which 
we wintered with perfect success; while colonies 
in double wall board hives are in a sad condi- 
tion. Those wintered in cellars are in a better 
state; but yet have not done as well by twenty- 
five per cent., as those in the paper hives have 
out of doors. 

We weighed wood and paper hives last fall, 
and next month will give the amount of stores 
consumed. We wish friend McMullin, as well 
as other practical beekeepers, would give us a 
call. We will show them a better hive than the 
one described under the head of ‘‘Successful 
Bee-culture,’’ in the March number of the Baz 
JOURNAL, or we will pay all expenses which 
they incur in visiting us. Our hives are com- 
posed of eight walls, six of paper and two of 
thin boards, with an air space between cach 
wall. They are tight and durable, and at the 
same time meet the wants of the bees in every 
respect. Wedonot use frames, but movable 
top-bars of a peculiar shape, which give us bet- 
ter combs than any other style in use. When 


combs are._to be removed, we sever the edges by, 


means of athin sharp lance—a tool which every 


| required. 


Leave the hive right side | 


Our brood chamber is 13} inches 
square and 12 inches high, with nine combs. 

A hive must be of such material and con- 
struction as to protect the bees from dampness 
and extremes of heat and cold, and offer them 
every advantage for storing surplus honey in 
acceptable shape for market, and give the api- 
arian full control in the general management of 
them. 

The man who keeps bees from year to year, 
as the majority do in this region, without tak- 
ing any surplus honey, is like a farmer who 
would keep a lot of fine milch cows and never 
, milk them. 


Cuas. HAsTINGs. 
| Dowaerac, Micu. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 
Artificial Swarming, Queen-Raising, &c. 





Mr. Eprtor :—As the season is approaching 
| for raising queens and making artificial swarms, 
| I will, with your permission, describe my most 
| successful method of proceediog in either case. 
| After various experiments, I would say, in 
| the beginning, that it is not for the knowing 
| ones that I write this ; but, as Mr. Gallup says, 
| for those who know less thanI do. If others, 
| knowing doubtless methods as good or far bet- 
| ter, should, on reading this, be induced to de- 
| scribe their modes of operating, I, for one, 

should be happy to hear from them, as my ex- 
| perience in beekeeping extends back only four 

years. By the way, Mr. Editor, I will relate 
| what first led me to go into the bee-business. 
In the autumn of 1864, I was sojourning in the 
city of Dayton, Ohio. What caused me to 
dream of bees I know not, but certain it is I 
dreamed of bees more than thirty times during 
my.stay of three months. This made such an 
| impression on my mind that, on going home, I 
went to the bookstore and asked the proprietor 
if he had any books on bees, and was handed 
Mr. Langstroth’s work on the hive and honey 
bee. To it, and our Bee Journat, Iam in- 
debted for nearly all I know about bees. 

But to resume, from the 10th to the 15th of 
May, earlier or later, according to the season, I 
start my queen cells, by depriving some of my 
strongest colonies of their queens, taking out 
one or two frames with the queen and all the 
bees adhering. I put these into an empty hive, 
placing the frames at one side, and inserting a 
division board. I then set this hiye one or two 
fect to the right or left of the parent stock, now 
queenless. Should too many of the bees leave 
and go back to the old hive, move this a foot or 
so to one side, and the other, containing the 
queen, as much nearer the old location. This 
will secure bees cnough to care for the queen 
during her temporary absence. I have got as 
many as thirty-two perfect queen cells froma 
strong stock treated in this manner. 

I much prefer this method of securing queen. 
cells, to réatihg them in Small nticleus célonies, 
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as recommended by many. Onan average the 
queens are larger and brighter-colored, and I 
think more prolific than those reared in nuclei. 
I suppose my friends, Mr. Smith and *,*, have 
found out ere this why Iam opposed to closed 
top frames, in the practical management of an 
apiary, from personal experience. 

On the ninth day I take out the frames, and 
for every queen cell that can be removed with- 
out destroying it, I form anucleus. When pro- 
curing bees for these nuclei, it is best to do it in 
the fore part of the day, as then the great ma- 
jority of the old bees are out at work, and the 
young bees remaining at home, having never 
flown out, will adhere to the nucleus wherever 
itis placed. On the tenth day cut out the cells, 
and insert one in one of the combs of each of 
your nucleus colonies; and in from four to six 
days each nucleus will contain a young quecn. 
But before these queens are ready to fly, paint 
the entrances of your nucleus hives of different 
colors, or give them some obvious, distinguish- 
ing mark, or have them front different ways, so 
as to make them different from cach other, and 
from neighboring hives, so that the young 
queens, returning from their excursions, shall 
make no mistake, but be sure cach to enter its | 
own proper hive. 

Should any of the nuclei fail to rear a queen 
the first trial, give it another queen cell if you 
have any on hand; if not, break it up at once; 
or, by adding more bees and supplying them 
with worker eggs and larva, set them to raising | 
queen cells—though I much prefer to have these 
raised in Jarge colonies. 

The old queen should be returned to the | 
parent hive as soon as the queen cells are re- 
moved; and if the stock is reduced in numbers, 
exchange combs with some other strong colony, 
thus strengthening them up at once. 

By the 12th or 14th of June, if the weather | 
has meantime been favorable, the nuclei will 
nearly all contain fertile queens. 

About the time the white clover comes into | 
blossom, which in this part of the country is 
from the 12th to the 16th of June, I swarm or | 
divide my bees. The process as I manage it is | 
very simple; at least 1 think so. My hives are | 
all made with ten frames each. I set an empty 
hive at the side of the one I wish to swarm or 
divide. After smoking the bees to quiet them, 
I remove few of the frames with the bees ad- 
hering to them, and place them in the empty 
hive. Ascertain which hive contains the old 
queen and mark it, so as to make no mistake in 
introducing a queen. Set each hive from one 
totwo feetto the right and left of the spot 
where the old hive stood, and fill up cach hive 
with empty frames, alternating one empty one | 
between two full ones. Next day I introduce 
the young queen to the queenless hive, confin- 
ing herin a cage from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, at the end of which time she is usually 
well received. Should one of the hives thus 
placed lose too many bees, move the most 
populous one further trom the old siand, and 
move the other as much nearer to it. 

To make these operations successful, all the 
colonies should be strong in numbers before di- 
vision is attempted. The hives should be as 








near alike as possible in shape, appearance, and 
color, that the deception may be more complete. 
My swarms made in this way last summer 
had filled their hives with combs, and were at 
work in the honey bexes before my neighbor's 
bees were prepared to swarm. While my 
bees gathered an abundance for winter, anda 
nice surplus besides, my neighbors got.no sur- 
plus, and nearly one half of their last year’s 
swarms starved in the past winter. My bees 
are Italians, procured of course from Mr. 
Langstroth’s late importations. Those who 
contemplate Italianizing their apiaries this sum- 
mer cannot do better than to send to Mr. L. 
His guarantee of purity can be dopended upon. 
Henry 8. SEE. 
EVANSBURG, Pa. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Hatching Queens. 





Mr. W. W. Cary, in the April number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, seems to think that Gallup is 
somewhat mistaken about queens hatching in 
seven or eight days. But I can assure him there 
was no possibility of a mistake. I had only 
four swarms and one nucleus that I had win- 
tered over. Early in April Iremoved the queen 
from the nucleus, and all of the brood and eggs, 
and substituted a frame containing unsealed 
larve, &c., from my Italian swarm. ‘The 
combs in all of my swarms or stocks were built 
the season previous, consequently all was new 
comb, and there was no queen ceil of any de- 
scription on the comb. I set the dates on the 
hive with a pencil. The comb was transferred 
at noon, and on the eighth day, about sunrise, 
the queen had hatched out and destroyed the 
remaining six cells. Onthe ninth day, at one 
o’clock, she came out and was fertilized; on the 
eleventh day, from the time the comb was given 
to thenucleus, the young queen had commenced 
laying; and in three months from the time she 
commenced laying she died of old age. 

My neighbor, Mr. G. A. Wright, brought 
three boxes containing combs and bees here to 
raise queens; and I gave «ach nucleus a small 
piece of comb of about one inch by two, con- 
taining unsealed larve and eggs. On the 
eighth and ninth days after this, the first queen 
had hatched, and destioyed the surplus cells in 
each box. Mr. Wright came to separate the 
cells on the ninth day, and found he was onc or 
two days too late. He was goverped by the 
books, which say that ten days is carly enough. 
Furthermore the books say that lurve over 
three days old cannot be changed to a queen 
But what does the BEE JoURNAL say? See 
vol. 2, page 38, ina foot note, and you will find 
these words: ‘It is now ascertamed that larve 
five and even six days old may be successfully 
employed for this purpose, and occasionally are 
so used by the workers.’’ Now, allow three 
days in the egg and six daysin the larve makes 
nine days, and seven days morcin the pup@ state 
makes the full sixteen days. Forced queens 
with me have very often come out in eight or 
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nine days; but the instances above given are 
sufficient to show that there are such cases. 

A queen dying by accident and a queen Gying 
from old age are two different things altogether. 
The three queens I obtained from Mr, Cary 
were put in hives by themselves, and one of 
them was set on the back side of the house. 





[For the American Bee Journal, } 


Experience of a Beginner 





Mr. Eprtor :—Permit me, in the beginning 
of this my first epistle, to express my high ap- 


That one I never showed to visitors, and did | preciation of the AMERICAN Ber Journau. In 
not open the hive at all till I discovered that | proof of which I may say that my first duty up- 
there was something wrong, and then only oc- | on receiving a copy of itis to read it through 
casionally. The other two I used to show visi- | from beginning to end. InitI find many as- 


tors, and they arcalive yet. The one that died 
commenced failing in tbe same manner tbat an 


| 


sertions fully confirmed by my cxperience; 
many others which I take as valuable sugges- 


old queen does, and for two weeks towards the | tions; and, lastly, some which appear to me to 
Jat part of her eggs produced drones in worker | be opposed to both reason and experience. I 


cells. 


Now, if a queen fails in that way, I call | will relate to you in few words, my expeiience 


it old age, whether at the age of three months | and practice in beekeeping; and from it you 
or three years. When I lose a queen by accident | will be able to gather the main points of agree- 


Iam very apt to know it. 


E. GALuup. 
OsaGE, Iowa. 








[For the American Bee Journal. ] 


Removing Bees. 





QUERIST, on page 186, April number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, inquires what course I would 
pursue in certain cases, to cause bees to remain 
where placed. 

When bees are drummed out of a hive with 
their queen, and allowed to cluster ina box, 
either with thcir own queen or a strange queen 
in acage, forforty or fifty miautes, and then 


| 


| 


| one that I had mae. 


ment or difference between my opinions and 
those of your other correspondents. 

In the year 1864 I imported the first hive of 
bees that had ever been in Cape Breton, and as 
the person from whom I ordered it represented 
it to be in a Langstroth hive, I obtained before- 
hand and studied that gentleman’s invaluable 
work on the ** Hive and Honey Bee.”’ I also 
made a hive in accordance with Langs‘roth’s di- 
rections No. 2, with observing glass and box 
cover. When my imported hive arrived Llooked 
in vain for any resemblance between it and the 
It was a little broader, 


| a little deeper, and a little shorter; and as to 


deprived of the queen and allowed to discover | 


their loss, they can be put anywhere, cither with 
a strange queen or a queen cell, or with eggs and 
larve from which to rear a quecn—provided 
this be done at about swarming time, when the 
bees are gathering honey abundantly and hatch- 
ing brood. 

A novice in the business may fail a great 
many times. But ‘‘don’t give up the ship.”’ I 
can and do succeed every time; but I used to 
make a great many failures when I began. I 
learned the process from Mr. Wellhuysen. 

Mr. F. H. Miner has knocked us upward ven- 
tilation men all flat on our backs. But, Mr. 
Editor, just tell him from me that Gallup will be 
after him in due time, with a nut for him to 
crack. That knock-down argument is not con- 
clusive in my opinion. 

E. GALLup. 

OsacGeE, Iowa. 





All the divisions of natural science have a 
mutual and convertible bearing, and closely in- 
terlink in their relations. Thusinsects denote 
botany, which further indicates the climate or 
elevation and soil; avd the superficial soil will 
point geological conclusions to subsoil and sub- 
structure. 





One great natural science well mastered 
gives the key to the great storehouse of na- 
ture’s riches, and yields a harvest of ‘many dif- 
ferent crops. 





workmanship, could have been made in as many 
hours as I took days. Then, cight of the frames 
had slipped together at one end when the bees 
were put in, and the honey-board had evident- 
ly never Deen off since. Itwasa hard looking 
case; but, nevertheless, I took from it the next 
season a strong swarm and about seventy 
pounds of honey. 

Encouraged by my succcss, I sent away in 
the fall of 1865, and imported seventy-five 
more hives, expecting of course to make 
as much from each one asI had from the 
first. They were recommended to me as being 
good stocks, some in box and some in Lang- 
stioth hives; and, on the strength of that re- 
commendation, I took them witbout personal 
inspection. Soon after their arrival I found 
that the sellers had acted upon the saying—‘' I 
was a stranger (to the business) and they took 
mein!’’ In some of the hives the bees, combs, 
and honey weighed less than ten pounds. In 
the spring these of course were ‘‘non est;’’ but 
still I had about foriy-seven hives left, and 
fondly imagined that my tronbles were prctty 
well over—little dreaming that they had only 
just commenced. More than half the hives 
were frame hives, but movadle frames they were 
not, nor ever were intended to be. Many of 
them had the frames firmly nailed in, and in 
others the combs were built directly across. 
More than this: the frames of no one hive 
would fitany other, evenif they could have 
been got out. The maker of both them and 
the box hives must have thought that variety is 
the chicf charm of Jife. I decided immedi- 
ately that that style of business would never 
suitme. My comb frames must be movable and 
uniform. With that object I made forty-seven 
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new hives; and I think even Mr. Langstroth, if | and hailed with joyful emotion the arrival of 


he could see them, would admit that he never | 


saw Langstroth hives better made. These I 
filled with new swarms—most of them natural 
swarms. And now it began to dawn on me 
that my bees were badly diseased with foul- 
brood; and, what was worse, I had taken no 
precautions against the spread of the disease, 
but had allowed them all access to the discased 
honey, never suspecting the mischief that was 
being done. I sold sixteen and had seventy- 
seven on hand in the fall; but they were so 
short of honey that 1 was forced to reduce their 
number to forty-five. Next spring, 1867, I 


transferred to my new hives all that still re-| afterall the friendly excitement. 


mained in the old ones, and broke up the old 
hives for firewood. That season I lost somany 


the telegram which conveyed to us its greeting 
and kindly sympathy. It may be permitted to 
me to return to alland eyery one our heartfelt 
thanks for the honorable distinction which was 
thus conferred upon us. 

Time passed on, and the meeting at Darm- 
stadt over, Counsellor Kalb and his wife were 
the first who came to us, and, well pleased and 
happy, related all the pleasures which they had 
experienced. These were old friends, and we 
chatted and chatted until my dear husband be- 
came quite happy, when we prepared for an ex- 





cursion to the Callenberg, so that he might rest 
How these 


| bright hours shine in the camera obscura of the 


memory! Merry gossip, alternated with more 


from foulbrood that in the fall I had only thirty- | sericus conversatiun, soon brought us to the 


four on hand, including new swarms. Last 
spring (1868) I abandoned natural swarming. 
Llost four by foulbrood, but made eleven artiti- 
cial swarms, and have now forty-one on hand. 
If you think this worth publishing, you will 
hear again from 
Tuomas C. Hitt. 
Care Bretoy, N. 8. 





{From the London “ Journal of Horticulture.’’] 
The Baroness Von Berlepsch, 





August Baron von Berlepsch, one of the most distin- 
guished among the scientific beekeepers of Germany, 
mariied somewhat more than three years ago, Liua 
geb ren Welebil. Thislady appears quite as enthu- 
siastic as her husband with regurd to bees, and is, more- 
over, exceedingly clever, bciny, 1 believe, mistress of 
several moderu languages. Having recently corres- 
ponded with her, I canspeak positively with regard to 
sxnglish, which she writes and speaks with remark4ble 
fluency and precision. Jt may be remembered that the 
Barou was preveoted attending the great meeting of 
German bee-masters held at Darmstadt in Septemver 
last, owing to his having been prostrated by a stroke of 
paralysis. The following articie from the pen of the 
Baroness has recently appeared, and xives so interest- 
ing a glimpse of her married lite under these adver-e 
circumstauces, that Iam induced to submit a transla- 
tion of part of it to the readers of * our Journal.” 

T. W. Woopsovry, 
**A§ Devonshire Beekeeper.” 

Mount RADFORD, EXETER, ENGLAND, 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 


The delightful days of Darmstadt are over, an4, 
although it was not permitied us to be present, 
they are still endeared to us by many agreeable 
reminiscences. Behind the scenes, as it were, 
we might yet take partin the procecdings, and 
deliglit id the considerate attention which was 
so kindly shown us. 

Our first visitor was the Marquis Balsamo 
Crivelli, who went direct from Coburg to Darm- 
stadt. In him we made the acquaintance of an 
enthusiastic bee-friend, and an amiable and 
hoporable man. I count his brief visit as one of 
the flowers among the garland of joys which 
arose to us out of the meeting at Darmstadt. 

As the sun of the 8th of September rose beam. 
ing in the heavens my heart indeed felt heavy, 
and it drew me powerfully towards the South. 
Hour by hour we followed in imagination tho 
thovements and procecdings of the assembly, 


| charming castle and favorite residence of our 
| Duchess, where a stroll through the rooms was 
| succeeded by a glance at the private apartment 
| of the great lady, which I can never recall but 
| with deep emotion. There, on a table placed 
in front of the oriel window which commands 
such a magnificent view, lay a simple wreath of 
immortelles, which touched a chord within me, 
whilst unutterable sensations rushed keenly 
through my heart, like the wailings ofan olian 
harp. 

Descending from the castle we visited Curzins, 
the game-keeper and bee-master, who kindly 
| exhibited his JittIle menagerie, but pleased me 
| best by calling together the deer, which ran at 
| large in the park, in order to feed them with ap- 
| ples. By this time evening had sct in—a fragrant 
,and misty autumnalcvening. On one side lay 
| the Castle of Callenberg, veiled in the twilight, 

and on the other the citadel gleamed bright in 
| the golden rays of the setting sun, whilst before 
| us spread the wide park, traversed by tie noble 
| deer which followed the melancholy ‘‘ Comel 
;come!’’ and fearlessly approached to receive 
| the proffered dainty. 

Gunther also came to Coburg. He is to mca 
dear familiar personage, whose single heartcd 
attachment to my husband bas about it some- 
thing almost touching. With him appeared my 
husband’s ‘‘dear friend’’ Vogel,* who visited us 
both on his way to Darmstadt and back, but 
whose visits were so flying that I scarcely got to 
| know him. He is too staid and grave to make 
himself quickly at home, and I regrettingly saw 
him depart without having succeeded ia pictur- 
ing him exactly to myself. The community of 
feeling which subsists between him and my his- 
band is, however, well known. 

The same day which carried off Vogel brought 
Hopf, who was all fire and flame, not only on 
account of Kohle:’s process, but because of the 
Rhine voyage, which had also contributed to 
his excitement, although in quite a different 
manner. Verily this Rhine voyage must de 
charming, very, very charming. 

Eight days after the departure of Hopf, we 
were enabled to greet Hruschka,f with .which 
dear friend we had corresponded during a year 
before we learned to know him personally. 








*Introducer of the Egyptian bee: 
tInventor of the centrifugal honey extracting machina 
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Notwithstanding some difference of opinion, he 
has become heartily dear to us, snd we often 
think of him with pleasure. With him our 
succession of company came to an end, for alas! 
alas! the visit of our dear editor, Schmid,* 
which was intended as a surprise to us, was 
frustrated by the death of his little daughter. 
Whilst yet attending the bee-masters’ meeting, 
a telegram called him back only to find his child 
extended upon her bier. One daughtera bride, 
the other with wreaths lying upon her coffin— 
which may be the happier ? 

Having thus mentioned our visitors, and re- 
portee what occurred behind the scenes, I have 
still something on my mind. It seems to have 
been stated and believed at Darmstadt tbat my 
articles may be the productions of my husband. 
Now the idea isso ridiculous, that if it were 
not izsulting, it might be extremely amusing. 
Poor Jords of creation! Dave you never found 
a woman, who without stepping out of her 
sphere, took an interest insomething more than 
eggs, butter, and servants? Do you not know 
how to distinguish differences of thought and 
style? Can you not understand that my man- 
ner of writing is as impossible to my husband 
as his learned treatises bristling with quotations 
would be to me? Those who are not sensitive 
might not feel this, but at any rate a less hasty 
judgment is to be commended. I thank God 
that my dear husband's health is improving, 
and I trust the time will soon come, when by 
his sledge-hammer blows he will demonstrate 
ad oculos, that he has no especial penchant for 
my style of writing. 

Whilst penning the foregoing our little dog 
was brought in. He had been run over bya 
stage coach. Four hours later he was dead. 
Many bee-friends will remember our pretty 
Sepp, which my husband had so long ago, as 
when he was in Gotha. He was only a dog, 
but his loss has caused us bitter pain. He who 
knows mankind learns to value dogs for their 
fidelity and unswerving affection. Let these 
words be Sepp’s monument.—Lia, Baroness 
von Beruerscn, Coburg. 


*Andreas Schmid, editor of the German Beco Journal. 





[For the American Bee Journal.) 


Gallup and the Langstroth Hive. 





Mr. Eprtor :—I see in the March number of 
the Bez JourNat, page 170, that my friend 
Gallup is out again in his usual braggadocio 
style. He starts off by telling us what he did 
‘‘when 9 great, green boy,’’ and then says ‘*‘that 
disposition”’ has never left him. What dispo- 
sitiun doeshe mean? I suppose the disposition 
to be cruel and ‘‘green.”” Well, let that be as 
it may, what has it to do with his former state- 
ment that the Langstroth hive was ‘rejected 
all over the west’’—though he now states that 
he said so merely to see what effect it would 
have, and to ‘‘draw out Mr. Alley again.” 
Well, if he had stopped there, it might have 
done well enough, for no one who has travelled 
through the west, and paid any attention at all 
to the subject, believed what he said about the 
Langstroth hive being “rejected all over the 





west.” He says my fanlt-finding would have 
been just if he had written only one article for 
the Ber Journau. Pray, Mr. Gallup, point us 
to the article you ever wrote that goes to prove 
that the statement is true that the Langstroth 
hive is “‘ rejected all over the west.’’ Your 
experience in beckeeping, Mr. Gallup, has 
nothing at all to do with that statement. Again, 
you say that you could take my side of the 
question and ‘* beat me all hollow.’ Beat me 
at what, Mr. Gallup? Iam not on the other 
side to be ‘beat.’ Suppose you attend to your 
side of the question first, before you offer your 
services on my side. Make your statement 
good, and then we will pass on and consider 
other parts. Why, Mr. Gallup, am I ‘‘barkiog 
up the wrong tree?" I aimed to*‘hark’’ up the 
tree at the ‘Osage’ gentleman. Is that the 
wrong tree? It may be very small game, but 
nevertheless visible to the naked eye. 

Now, Mr. Gallup, what docs all you have said 
amount to? In answer to my objection to your 
former article concerning the Langstroth hive, 
(or shallow things, as you call them,) you say 
that they are “rejected all over the west.”’ I 
say they are not. Can you prove your state- 
ment true? Again, you said that you knewa 
man to lose six hundred dollars worth of bees 
in one winter in the Langstroth hive; but 
failed to show that it was the fault of the hive. 
Is that a fuir way to treat the subject? Iknew 
aman to lose one hundred and twenty-five 
stands ia one winter, and he never saw a Lang- 
stroth hive. Bees that ‘‘do not know any bet- 
ter,’’ will die sometimes in almost any kiad of 
hive. Suppose you are the “new beginner's 
friend,’’ what has that to do with the subject 
under consideration? I suppose, judging from 
your own words, that you are the ‘*new begin- 
ner’s friend’’ merely to see ‘‘what effect it will 
have.”? 

Ithank you, Mr. Gallup, for yourkind banter 
to ‘‘discuss the merits and demerits of the differ- 
ent forms of hivcs.’’ Ido not see what there 
is for us to ‘‘discuss’’ about, as we do not differ 
about the form of the hive. You say the form 
of hive that Mr. Langstroth uses is well adapted 
to the climate in which he lives; but that in 
your latitude you must have *‘two inches more 
in depth of comb.”’ I say I do not know about 
that, as I never cultivated bees immediately in 
your climate. I own becs in northern Illinois, 
and they do well in the same form of hive as in 
eastern Indiana. So you sec, Mr. Gallup, that 
there is barely two inches of ground between 
us, and that is hardly enough to make a fuss 
about. At all events, it would not be room 
enough for two great men like Mr. Gallup and 
myself to fight on. We should be very apt to 
get off the track and say something ‘‘to seo 
what effect it would have.” But, Mr. Gallup, 
since you have thrown out the banter, suppose 
you Jead off and Jet me see what kind of hive 
you do prefer. If you do not “hit ittoo hard,” 
I may venture to say something on the subject. 
Leave the old tom cat, and the desire to see 
what effect such crucl treatment will have, out 
of the ring this time, and deal in facts. 

, B. PUCKETT. 

WrxcuesTeEr, InD., March 92, 1869. - -- 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Queens Mating Twice. 


Mr. Eprror:—My unfortunate articles on 
this subject have called down so much criticism, 
both public and private, that I have been de- 
terred from adverting to it again till this late 
day, for fear that I might be in error in regard 
to the position which Ithen assumed. But after 
having carefully considered the sulbjectin all its 
bearings, and collated all the evidence in my 
powcr, on both sides of the question, Iam more 
firmly than ever convinced that I was then 
right; and that queens do not mate but once— 
using the term made in the sense of copulation 
resul‘ing in impregnation. 

Were this otherwise, what guarantee has any 
ene of raising pure Italiansin a section of coun- 
try where the native bee exists, even though he 
use imported queens exclusively? For if queens 
will mate more than once, may notthe imported 
lady so demean herself, as on some sunny day 
to leave her hive on an amatory excursion, in a 
locality where black drones ouly are to be met? 
This conclusion must legitimately follow, for if 
she will leave the hive once (or even more 
times, as some affirm) after impregnation has 
taken place, who of us can place a limit to her 
excursions, or define the time when she will not 
so do? Nor isthe liability in the lea-t degree 
lessened, even if imported queens are relied on; 
for, of course, the same rule applies to them as 
to their daughters. 

When the question first came up, I foresaw 
whatthe result would be; and that perhaps 
many part‘es would be dcterred from buying 
Amcrican bred queens, fearing that their purity 
might be impaired by successive marital flights 
Of course such at first thought they would ** go 
in’’ for imported queens, believing that these 
were not liable to the same rule ; and this idea 
has been distinc'ly inculcated by parties direct- 
ly interested in the selling of imported stocks, 
as probably all the readers of the ‘‘Journal,’’ 
have long ago seen. I do not intend to impugn 
any one’s motives, but the ‘‘Journal’’ is the 
medium of free expression of thought, and 
truth must prevail, no matter how much agita- 
ted or denied. 

If any one looks at this matter in a physiolo- 
gical point of view, he will see at once the im- 
probability, not to say impossibility of twice 
matiog beingtruc. The Allwise Creator has 
designed that among bees impregnation should 
take place high in the air, (this I believeis a 
conceded fact,) in order probably to guard as 
much as possible from  in-and-in-breeding. 
Now, us the large size of the queen, and the 
smallness of her wings, make this a matter of 
great danger to her; and as the whole life of the 
hive depends upon her safety; is it all likely 
that the laws by which she is governed would al- 
low her repeatedly to attempt a journey of so 
much danger, merely to gratify an amatory de- 
sire? No! I cannot alow any one to disparage 


the Almighty’s cvident laws, and to make a 
wanton of my favorites, without taking up the 
cudgel in their defence. 

The introduction of the Italian bee has to my 











mind proved the fallacy of the idea which has 
called out this article; for if an introduced pure 
queen should mate the second time with the na- 
tive drone, would we not at once know it? 
And, aftcr careful inquiry, I have not been able 
to find a single case where an impregnated 
queen has ever voluntarily left her hive, except 
when she went forth legitimately with a swarm. 
When any one will prove conclusively that this 
has ever been the case, then I will admit an 
error on my part; but till then you will find me 
adopting the text quoted by Mr. J. Davis— 
**Prove all things; hold fast to that which is 
good.’’ Excuse me, however, if I want them 
proved. 

As this subject is to my mind one of importt- 
ance, I hope it will be fully ventilated. But 
give us facts not theories, or clsc you must not 
expect me to endorse your views. 

J. E. Ponp, Jn. 

Foxsoro, (Mass.) May, 1869. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Sending Queens by Mail. 





Mr. Eprror:—As I noticed, in the Ber 
Journal for January, an illustration of a queen 
cage, for sending Itatian queen bees by mail, 
I willsend you a cage in a few days which you 
may, if you see fit, illustrate in the Journat. 
I have been using and perfecting this cage for 
the past two seasons. It is 4}itiches Jong and 
14 inches in diameter. Two pieces of wood 
are used for the ends, which contain the 
sponges saturated with honey. Turn the 
wood (soft pine) in a lathe 14 inches in diame- 
ter, and any length convenient; saw it into 
pieces 14 inches long, boring ia cach end before 
sawing off a hole 7 inch in diameter and 3 inch 
deep for the sponges, which are held in place 
by a common brass pin near cach end, 

Iron wire netting, containing about fifteen 
meshes to the inch, is cut 3$inches by 44 inches, 
to cover the whole, and is fastened with three 
tacks at cach end. One cndis to be fastened 
first; then the queen and twelve or fifteen 
workers are placed therein, closed up, and a 
a half sheet of note paper is wrapped around 
and fastened with common thread for the P. O. 
address. Cut two or three slits in the paper to 
give the bees air, puton a two cent. s'amp*, 
and they go safe as seed bees ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the distance I send them, 
which is from one hundred to five hundred 
miles. When away introducing queens, I have 





*It will be seen, by the following Ictter from the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, that a THREE CENT, post- 
ago stamp must be affixed to these queen cages, when 
not weighing more than half an ounce, in order to pro- 
pay the postage : 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
WasuInoGtTon, December 28, 18.8. 

Sir :—In reply to your ictter of the 23d instan*, I havo 
to say that under no circumstances can bees put up ia 
cages or boxes be permitte:l to go in the mail at less than 
jetter rates of postage, viz: three cents fur cach half 
ounce or fraction thereof. 

I am, very respectfully, «c., 
Joun B. S. SEINYER, 
First Aseistant Postmaster General. 
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carried them in these cages in my coat pocket for 
a week at a time, perfectly safe. 

I will now give an illustration of the best de- 
vice I ever found for holding newly transferred 


| of killing a portion of the bees, docs it not hap- 

pen occasionally that the fertile worker is 
|}amongthe slain? Or, does the smoke destroy 
| the egg-laying power of the fertile worker, and 


combs in place. Take 1-10 inch iron wire (stiff | change her natural disposition of hatred to- 


wire is best); bend it just wide enough to fit 
over the top bar of the frames in the Langstroth 
hive, having two prongs from six to cight 
inches long. By springing these to fit different 
thicknesses of comb, they will hold it firmly in 
place. Assoon asthe bees fasten the combs 
the wires can be withdrawn without disturbing 
them. Two wires in a frame is generally suffi- 
cient. No practical beekeeper will use any- 
thing else after once trying these. 

I like the Italian bees very much for this scc- 
tion. The year 1867 yielded honey bountifully, 
but 1868 was below the average, and bad for 
queen raising. Like some other beckeepers, I 
believe in improving imported stock, and am 
constantly aiming at that one point. 

W. O. Sweet. 

West MansFIELD, Mass. 





[For the American Boo Journal.) 


Puff Ball Smoke and Fertile Workers. 





On page 40 of the September number of the 
Bee Journnat I see (whatis claimed to be by 


the writer) an infallible cure for drone-breeding | 


colonics. He states that he made known the 
process at the Convention of German beckeep- 
ers at Hanover in 1868; but that it docs not 
seem t> have attracted the attention it merits. 
He states that it is only necessary to stupify the 
colony with puff ball smoke, and at once intro- 
duce a fertile queen among the bees, before they 
revive; this done, the cure is effected. 

Now I undersiand that in some of these 
drone-breeding colonies a queen is present 


which never mated with a drone, and that in | 
all cases the queen may be selected from among | 


the bees, and destroyed. Then we have a qucen- 


less colony to which we may introduce a fertile | 


queen, after some of the usual modes, thereby 
effecting a cure without the use of puff-ball 
smoke, or any other stupifying agent. I fur- 
ther understand that we sometimes have a col- 
ony in which a fertile worker is present, and 
that in such a case we cannot select the fertile 
worker from among the other bees, as tbere are 
no distinguishing marks of difference as re- 
gards either shape or size. Such at least was 
the case with one in my own apiary. I made 
repeated search for the miscreant, but without 
success, I then introduced three fertile queens 
at different times; cach was well received by 
the bees; but within twenty-four hours after 
their introduction, I founda dead queen in each 
instance, on the platformin front of the hive. 
But what I wish to ascertain is, how puff-ball 
smoke is to effect a cure in this kind of case. 
Are these fertile workers decidedly more ten- 
der than any other workers, and consequently 
more casy to smother to death from smoke ? 
Or is the cause only accidental ? That is, where 
the process of smoking is carried to the extent 


| wards a fertile queen into feclings of love or in- 
| difference? Let me understand upon what 
| ptinciple this agent operates, if it really has 
| any such effects. If the cure js infallible it will 
| of course cure the first described case, in which 
| we have an unimpregnated queen which we can 
| hunt out from among other bees, since we have 
| certain marks of distinction in such a case. But 
_if the cure is effected by means of suffocating 
| the drone-breeding queen, then this kind of 
| smoke is very dangcrous to use, in cases where 
| we have a fertile queen; as it will be very likely 
| to suffocate her among the first bees that perish. 
| But if it operates by means of changing the 
| disposition of hatred (which the queens have 
| for each other) into feelings of love or indiffer- 

ence, it may be quite a valuable smoke, as then 
| we could subject our queens to a course of it, 

and keep as many in one hive as may be de- 

sirable. But should it effect their egg-layiug 

qualities, as well as their disposition, then it 
| would bea destructive agent, to be used with 

caution among fertile queens. Now this »gent 
| must operate in some of these different ways, or 
| it has no such power asis claimed forit. Please 
| let those state how or in. what way it operates, 
who have tried it and know its modus operandi. 

GopFrey BonRrer. 
ALEXANDRIA, Inp, Nov. 23, 1868. 





[For the American Bee Journal. 


Antidote for Bee Stings. 





Mr. Eprror :—My bees seem to assert and 
maintain ‘‘belligerent rights,’’ both offensive 
and defensive, whenever they judge their honor 
| insulted ; and I have been seriously assaulted 
| by them on several occasions. Their sting is 
| very poisonous to me, and to many other per- 
sons, causing frequently appalling inflamma- 
tion. I suffered much from this cause last sca- 
son, and tried various prescribed remedies, such 
as spirits of hartshorn, soft soap, salt and vine- 
gar, saleratus-water, &c., without much benefit, 
and I had almost decided to dispose of my bees 
this spring, unless I could get along without so 
much suffering from stings. 

I have now, however, found an effectual an- 
tidote. A few days ago I was stung on the 
right wrist. I removed the sting with the point 
otf my penknife, and applied a little kerosene oil. 
The pain immediately subsided, and no inflam- 
mationappeured. Yesterday I wasstung again, 
on the other wrist, and applied the same reme- 
dy, with the same happy results. 

I think I may rejoicingly say that the discov- 
cry is made, that keros@me oil is an effectua! anti- 
dote for the potson of the bee-sting. Let others 
try it, and report. 


P. R. Russert. 
Borrow, Mass., April 2, 1869. 
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{For the American Bee Journal.] 


About Patent Rights and Claims. 


Mr. Eprtor:—I see that the Ber Journat is 
open for free discussion, and that those who are 
interested in bee-culture make many inquiries 
and are answered through its valuable columns. 
That is what makes the Journal so intcresting ; 
for we get the ideas of different bee-keepers in 
all parts of the United States. Now will some 
of the readers of the JouRNAL give us informa- 
tion in regard to patent bee hives? The hive 


I prefer using, in common with nearly all the | 


bee-keepers in this section, is Peter J. Sever- 
son’s Double Surplus Frame Hive, which he 
claims he obtained Letters Patent dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1868. 
this hive. It is 12 by 12 inches inside and 16 
inches high. The frames are 103 by 14 inches. 
The top arrangement consists of a box the same 
size as the hive, and 6 inches deep, with neither 
top nor bottom. This box contains five frames 
54 inches deep, 17 inches wide, with perforated 
partitions between each frame. 
board is then removed, and the surplus box 
placed on the top of the hive; the frames being 
$ ofan inch above those in the hive. Thus, 


| Mr. Langstroth. 


of fifty-three colonies, he had twenty-two left. 
All that died had the dysentery. Was this 
caused by not having proper ventilation ? 
B. C. AUCHAMPAUGNH. 
West Townsuip, N. Y. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


To Introduce Italian Queen Bees. 





Although Iam an old queen bee breeder an@ 
queen bec introducer, I lost a queen once in a 
while—though following the instructions of 
Last season, when I had so 
many to introduce, I concluded to try Mr. 


| Thomas’ way, to tie an old cotton rag over the 


I will give a brief description of | 
| perforate it and liberate the qucen. 


opening of the cage, and leave it to the bees to 
Of about 
one hundred, every queen so introduced, late 


|in the season, when bees are not usually very 


willing to receive a stranger queen, was libera- 


| ted and received by the bees without difficulty. 
| I therefore feel myself under great obligations 


The honey- | 


to Mr. Thomas, and would recommend to every 


| beekeeper this mode of introducing queens. 


you sec, we have the same degree of heat in the | 
surplus apartment as we have in the hive; 
which we all know is very essential for bees to | 


build comb. 

On page 151, February number of the Bre 
JOURNAL, I find that Mr. Langstroth claims to 
be the inventor of all movable frames for bee 
hives. 
different patents of bee hives, and nearly all of 
them using frames which are an infringement 
on his rights. Now, I lave no reason to dis- 
pute Mr. Langstroth’s word ; but wi'l he please 
to inform us why he has allowed different par- 
ties to construct bee hives and get them patent- 


He also says that there are atleast forty | 


ed, all using the frames which he claims are his | 


property ? 

Now the question is, first, does the Patent 
Office grant patents to different parties upon 
one invention, without the consent or license 
of the inventor ? 

Second. Of whom shall we buy the right ? 
Langstroth claims to be the inventor of all 
movable frames. Severson claims that he in- 
vented his hive, and that his patent is as good 
as any that has ever been granted by the Pat- 
ent Office. 

Let us hear from Mr. Langstroth, Mr. Gallup, 
Mr. Quinby, or anyone else ; for my mode of 
doing business is, first to know that I am right, 
then go ahead. 

Bees have done well the past season, and 
Were put in winter quarters with their hives 
nearly full of honey. They have wintered 
well, asfaras heard from; excepting in one 
apiary, and that belongs to one of our ncigh- 
bors. He partitione? off a part of his 
wagon house, and lined it with straw, with no 
ventilation, above or below. He put his hives 


in thiscoop, in as good condition as any I ever 
saw ; and the result was that. this spring, out 





DisPosiTIon OF Buiack BEE3 TO BECOME 
Drone BREEDERS, 1n Nucwievs [lives. 


When I first commenced raising Italian 
queens, I was compelled to use black bees. At 
that time I did not know the difference between 
them and Italian bees, as far as workers becom- 
ing drone-layers is concerned. In slmost every 
nucleus some workers commenced laying be- 
fore the young queen hatched, at which time 
they would stop laying ; but when I took away 
the queen after she became fertile, these drone 
layers would begin their work again. Then, 
in most cases, the workers would not build new 
queen cells, and if any such cells were furnished 
from other stocks, they would be sure to be de- 
stroyed, unless very nearly ready to hatch. 

Two years ago I had a fair chance to ascer- 
tain that black bees.or poor hybrids are a great 
deal more apt to turn dione-layers than Italian 
bees. A neighbor of mine asked me to taise 
some queens. I promised to do so, provided 
he would furnish the nucleus hives with bees, 
from his apiary. He brought a lot of black 
bees, which we put into two nucleus hives, and 
I succeeded in raising a queen in each 
of them, although some drone.laying workers 
had already made their appearance. But 
neither of these nucleus hives built a queen cell 
from the brood Ieft by the fertile queens when 
taken away: A number of queen cells inserted 
were successively destroyed, and the bees went 
on breeding drones uninteruptedly for nearly 
six weeks, when I concluded to kilt the few re- 
maining. Atthesametime I had more than 
sixty nuclei, stocked with Italian bees, of 
which, though treated exactly like the others, 
not one became drone-brecding. 

A. Grrr. 

JEFFERSON, WI. 
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. tS" Tor American Bee Jocrnat is now 


published monthly, in the City of Washington, | 


(D. C.,) at $2 per annum inadyance. All com- 
munications should be addressed to the Editor, 
&t that place. 








("The present is the concluding number o 
the fourth volume of the BEE JournaL. We 
find, on examination, that a portion of our sub- 
scribers are in arrears for this and the preceding 
volume. As we have to pay cash for material 
and work, our terms are necessarily payment tn 
advance ; and we are continually receiving as- 
surances from intelligent practical bee-keepers 
in all parts of the country, that the JoURNAL is 
well worth its price. The support which it has 
thus far received, including promises, will not, 
however, do more than cover cost, as the ex- 
penses of publication here are very heavy. 
Will not our friends join us in the effort to in- 
crease our subscription list to a remuncrating 
point ; and those who have hitherto failed to 
contribute the ‘‘matcrial aid’? due from them 
and much needed, supply the omission promptly, 
that we may commence the ensuing volume 
with the conviction that the work will be per- 
manently sustained ? 





(3 Our next issue will contain a translation 
of the communication on foulbrood, received 
from Mr. Lambrecht, of Bornum,in Prussia ; 
which may be regarded as introductory to a 
further discussion, and, we trust, final disposal 
of that subject by him. His investigation of 
the nature, source, cause and cure of this de- 
structive and hitherto unmanageable malady, 
has been steadily prosecuted and carried on 
with such satisfactory results, that he has en- 
gaged to submit his present process, (which 
differs somewhat from that formerly employed) 
to a test experiment under the supervision of a 
committee appointed by the Brunswick-Salz. 
gicter Beekeepers’ Union. His proposition is, to 
render foulbroody a healthy colony of bees se- 
lected by the committee; and after the exist- 
ence of the disease in its worst form, in such 


colony, has been demonstrated, to effect a per- 
fect cure in the course of two days at most. 
He wi.] not make known his process until after 
| the committee report the issue of this trial. 








(# The late Convention of German Dee- 
| keepers at Darmstadt, resolved to hold a jubilee 
| at their next mecting in Nuremberg, in Sep- 
| tember next, in honor of Mr. Andrew Schmid, 
| Seminary-prefect at Eichstidt, in Bavaria, and 

Editor of the Bienenzettung, which paper has 
| just entered on its twenty-fifth year under the 
editorial management of Mr. Schmid. It is 


f| proposed to use the occasion to provide and 


present to Mr. 8. a “ free will gift’? of money 
and other valuables, by contributions from Ger- 
man beekeepers ; who are also solicited to ac- 
| company their offerings with their photographs 
| and autographs respectively, for an album dedi- 
| cated to the honored object of this demonstra- 
| tion. A committee has been named in further- 
| ance of these measures, and consists of the 
| Baroness von Berlepsch, Messrs. Dathe, Dzier- 
| son, Gravenhorst, Hofman, Hopf, Von Hrusch- 
| ka, Rev. Mr. Kleine, Prof. Leuckhardt, and 
| Dr. Ziwansky. Mr. Hugh A. Hopf, banker, of 
| Gotha, has been appointed treasurer of the 
/fund. American beekeepers will be invited 
| to participate in the movement designed to se- 
| cure to Mr. Schmid a gratifying testimonial of 
| the appreciation of his services entertained by 
| those engaged in bee-culture. For a quarter of 
a century Mr. 8. labored with untiring indus- 
try and unflagging zeal to advance practical 
and scientific bee-culture; and his efforts have 
been eminently successiul. It is known, how- 
| ever, that during a large part of the time his 
| paper was sustained mainly by the cditor’s pe- 
cuniary sacrifices and gratuitous services; and 
| it is believed that the former were never reim- 
| bursed, nor the Jatter adequately compensated, 
| from the profits of the publication. It is there- 
| fore fitting that those who have been so largely 
| benefitted by his labors should join to do 
|him honor, by giving him tangible evidence 
| of their just estimate of the ability and success 
with which he discharged his functions as 
editor. 





A swarm consists not of all yourg bees, as 
many falsely imagine; but of a queen, or 
drones, and of working bees, beth old and 
young—such as happen to be at the doorway 
when a swarm rises, and catch the emigration 
impulse. 
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Michigan Beekeepers’ Convention. 





The following additional items of the proceedings of 
this Convention were received from the Secretary, Mr. 
A. J. Cook, of the Agricultural College at Lansing, 
after the first six pages of our present number were 
stereotyped, and it was consequently impracticable to 
insert them in regular course. They form the conclud- 
ing portion of the proceedings : 


| 
| 


The President said that all wide-awake bee- 
keepers would have none but movable frames. 

Dr. Conklin. My hive has about two thou- | 
sand cubic inches. The frame is square, and a 
corner is at the top. 

Mr. Balch preferred low hives, so that he 
might get much surface for surplus honey boxes. 
He thought frames should not be more than 94 
inches deep. 

Mr. Moon wished for deep hives, as they 
were warmer. Bees were more sure to winter 
well in them, especially on out-door stands. 

The President thought Mr. Langstroth de- 
serves great credit for bringing moyable frames 
into use. These frames could be made deeper. 
He would have them 12 inches in depth. 

Mr. Otis said Mr. Langstroth does not patent 
any shape of frame. Frames could be made of | 
any shape. He said 8}inchesin depth was all 
sufficient. If wintered in-doors, 7 inches was | 
deep cnough for the frames. 

There were three kinds of hives exhibited. 
One by Mr. Haywood, of earthenware in lieu 
of wood, He thinks it is cooler in summer, and | 
warmer in winter. 

It was moved and carried thatthe Secretary 
send a copy of the proceedings to the AMERI- 
caN BEE JourNAL for publication. 





[For the American Bee J2urnzal.)} 


Loss of Bees. 





Mr. Eprron :—That bee disease which I read 
about in your paper, exists here to an alarming | 
ext:nt. If I had not given my bees plenty of | 
sugar syrup, every colony would have been 
dead long ago. I wintered one hundred and | 
thirty-two colonics in a cellar, and only five | 
died with that disease, and that was from want | 
of food. 

Nine-tenths of all the bees in the rorthern | 
part of this State are dead. italian bees have 
no more honey than the black. Onc of my | 
neighbors lost one hundred colonies out of two | 
hundred Italians, with that bee disease. I am 
inclined to think bees have not had proper at- | 
tention. It is well known that there was a/o 
scarcity of honey last year, and I suspect that 
was the cause of the bee disease. 

I use the Langstroth hive, and can feed all | 
my becs in one hour, Fruit trees are now in| 
full bloom bere, but there is no honey in the 
blossoms. Most people say if bees cannot now 
live, they may die. 

8. W. 


BATAVIA,» IL1s. 


| now abundant. 


| Orleans, has several colonies, 


| bees—a hybrid, 
| Will give you an occasional note from here, if 
| of any interest. 


[For the American Bee Journal, 


Birds and Bees in Louisiana. 





We have a bird here, in Louisiana, that is a 
bee cater, and has destroyed its hundreds of 
bees. It is said to be a variety of ortolan. 


| The female is about the size of the bee-martin ; 
| plumage dirty yellow. 
| same size, and its color red. 


The male is about the 


The operation isthus: Early in the morning 
they will be found flying around the hives, and 
if no bees are on the wing, they alight before 
the hive and tap at the entrance, giving a suc- 
cession of blows with the bill. Of course bees 


' soon appear to reconnoitre, one of which is 


snatched up and carried to a limb of a tree, 
where it is rolled about between the ends of the 
beak of the bird, with a snapping sound, such 
as a “‘cardinal’’ makes when cating corn, and 
then swallowed. One bird swallowed thirty 
(30) bees in less than ten (10) minutes. They 
are very expert at catching bees on the wing. 
So troublesome were some of these birds, that 
I made a sort of barricade with laths around my 
hives, to prevent them from getting near the en- 
trance. 

Orange flowers were very abundant, and 
gave a good supply of honey. White clover is 
Swarms came out on the 6th 
of March, and from that date until April 10th. 
The season is now probably over. The swarms 
were very large ; and having been so much an- 
noyed by the birds, were unusually cross. 

More swarms were noticed this year than ever 
before. 

We have no Italians here. My friend Dr. A 
W. Smyth, Surgeon of Charity Hospital, New 
and is much 
pleased with them ; though one of the colonies 
is far more difficult to handle than the ordinary 
probably, though well marked. 


GronrcE Howe, M. D. 
Pornt A LA Hacne, La. 








{For the American Bee Journal.] 


Getting Bees out cf Honey Boxes. 





In the BEE JournnaL, volume 4, page 219, 
Mr. J. T. Rice gives his method of getting bees 
out of honey boxes, and saysif any one has a 
| cheaper, quicker, ‘or easier way, that is not 
| patented, he would like to knowit. I will give 
| him my way, which is more sure. I have tried 
his method often, and failed to get all the bees 

out. 

I take off the boxes late in the evening, and 
| set them in any dark room, ona shelf or long 
bench, in such a manner thatthe bees can get 
| out of the boxes and crawl from one to another. 
| I then cage a queen and place her in an cmpty 
| box about the centre of the row or pile of honey 
boxes, aud every bee will collect around her. 
Next morning the queen may be taken back to 
her hive, and the bees set at liberty near the 
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apiary, when all will return to their respective 
homes. Or they may be putin a hive or nu- 
cleus with the queen, and form an independent 
colony. 

This method is not patented. Try it, Mr. 
Rice, and report your success. 

I made the discovery by accident, in 1862. 
While taking off a large lot of boxes, a queen 
happened to be in one; the next morning all 
the bees had collected around her. Since then, 
I have tried it often, and have never failed to 
get all the bees out. 

H. NeEssir. 


CynTuiana, Ky., May, 1869. 





{For the American Bee Journal.) 
“Garren Queens. 





Tue CAusE OF THAT DISEASE. 





Mr. Eprror:—In the iast Journnat I find 
some remarks on the above subject, by friend 


Thomas, of Brooklin, Canada, I think the | 
correctness of his remarks depends much upon | 





and thus keep the stock strong; or, by increas- 
ing the amount of pasturage,to gain the same 
end? We must increase the amc-nt of pastur- 
age, to be successful and prosperous in bee- 
keeping. JEWELL Davis. 
CHARLESTON, ILus., May 7, 1869. 





[Fortke American Bee Journal.1 


Tho Dzierzon Theory. 





Repiy To H. RosENstTIEL. 





In the May number of the current volume of 
the Bez JourNAL, page 222, H. R. refers to my 
article on page 90 of the BEE JourNAL, for No- 
vember, 1867, and says that I claim that the 
Dzierzon theory isnottrue. Iam surprised that 
he should make such a mistake, tor, by reference 
to that article, it will be found that I say as 
follows :—‘‘Now, while I fully endorse the con- 
clusion arrived at by Mr. Lowe, ‘that drones 
are in some way affected by the act of fecunda- 
tion,’ yet I cannot say with him that the Dzierzon 
theory is not the true theory of reproduction of 
the honey bee.” 

H. R. will understand that Dzierzon claimed 
that a pure queen, mating with a common 


how he defines the word barren, when applied | drone, would produce drones as pure as herself. 


to the condition of the queen. If he means 
that she has ceased to lay worker eggs, but still 


results,’’ will, every time it occurs, prove fatal | 
to the stock in which there is just such a queen, | 
unless promptly supplied with a fertile one. If | 
he means that the queen has, for a longer or | 
shorter period, ceased to lay eggs of any kind, | 
then, if this period of time is too long protract- 
ed, it would again prove fatal to the colony, as | 
it did in 1868, no matter how common the con- | 
tingency, for ashort period of time. If then 
the failure of honey inthe flowers will be the 
cause of barreness in the queen, as long as it 
continues ; our remedy is to feed the bees and 
stimulate the queen to fertility. This fail- 
ure of fertility with the queen is no longer 
problematical with me, as to its ‘‘fatal results.’’ | 
Itis now fully developed in those stocks that | 
dicd—a pint or a quart of dead bees being all | 
that is left of a once fertile queen. 

The scarcity of honey began, in 1868, about 
the middle of July, and continued until in Sep- | 
tember—long enough to make most of the} 
queens barren for six months. Well might we 
look for the death of thousands of swarms, 
which have passed out of existence from such 
common contingencies. That ‘scarcity of | 
honey’’ will instinctively cause the bees to | 
cease to stimulate the queen to fertility, is now 
placed beyond adoubt. This, then, is a legit- 
imate reason for the loss of so many bees all 
over a wide extended tract of country, without | 
taking into account anything that has been | 
said about poisonous honey, want of pollen, 
constipation, or cholera, as the cause of their 
death. 

Shall we let this occur again, without an ef- 
fort to save our bees, by feeding them in the 
time of scarcity, to keep the queen breeding, 





| 
continues to lay drone eggs, then I think the 
barrenness which he regards as a contingency 
‘too common to be productive of such fatal | 





This at least is what I understand Dzierzon to 
claim; and I hold that it is quite correct. 
Nevertheless, the drones are not pure. And 
why? Simply because the queen is affected by 
the act of coition with the bluck drone. By ab- 
sorption and circulation her whole system par- 
takes of the nature of the male, and she is no 
longer as pure as she was before coition. Hence 
her Grones, though as pure as herself, are not 
pure; yet they are not hybrid, and the Dzierzon 
theory is true that drone eggs are unimpreg- 
nated eggs. 

If H. RK. doubts my theory, he will, of course, 
accept my offer on page 165 of the Bes Joun- 
NAL, for March, 1869. Some may suppose that 
the above theory would make the hoacy bee an 
anomaly in creation ; but such is not the case, 
for it will be found true in very many other 
animals. It is well known to sheep-breeders, 
that the blood of the male that first cohabits 
with the ewe, will appear in after generations, 
though the ewe may never again cohabit with 
a male of the same blood. This is trve also of 
cattle, horses, fowls, and even of human beings. 
Is it strange then that it should be the case with 
the honey bee ? 

I would say to H. R. that it is no evidence 
that the black drones did not partake of the 
nature ef the Italians because to the eye they 
‘bore no Italian marks.’’ It is often the case 
with fowls, and other animals, that no foreign 
or impure blood can be discerned in the male, 
yet it will appear in the next generation. I 
would say, therefore, that though the drones 
produced by a pure queen mating with a black 
drone, may not show to the eye any signs of 
black blood, yet if such drones mate with pure 
queens, the progeny will show the dash of 
black blood, by losing one or more of the yel- 
low bands. Hence my offer, eK referred 
to. J. BH. Tomas. 
BRooxKLIN, ONTARIO. 
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[Forthe Americaa Bee Journal.] 


Purity of Italian Queens. 


My friend Ch. Dadant misapprchends me 
somewhat. 

I do not rely on color simply, as a test of 
purity. But this I do say, that every perfectly 
pure (if I may be allowed the expression) Ital- 
ian worker has three yellow bands. In other 
words, a pure queen impregnated by a pure 
drone, will produce a progeny of bees every 
one of which will have three ycllow bands; but 
the bands may be lighter or darkerin color. In 
some instances the color will be almost orange, 
in others a light yellow. It is not the color 
that is affected by a dash of black blood, but the 
number of the bands; for a hybrid stock will 
often contain workers of a light yellow color. 

Friend Dadant thinks that if a “three-fourth 
Italian drone” should mate with a pure Italian | 
queen, I would hardly be able to detect thie | 
change, if I rely only on color. Now, as it is 
not on color, but on the number of bands I rely, | 
it will be scen that the change would be casily 
observed; for the slightest dash of black blood | 
will cause some of the bees to lose a band, anc | 
some two bands. Now, it is held that ifa pure | 
queen mates with a black drone, her worker 
progeny will be hybrid; but her drones will be | 
pure as herself. This theory is correct, yet the } 
drones are not pure; though they are as pure as | 
the queens that produced them. Paradoxical | 
as this seems, it is casily explained. The abso- 
lute purity of the queen ceases at the moment 
of coition with the black drone. She is no 
longer pure—her whoie system has been im- 
pregnated, so to speak, with black blood in the 
act of coition, and as the eggs which produce 
the drones are particles of herself collected to- | 
gether, so the drones produced by those eggs 
have, like herself, a dash of black blood ; and 
in every case when such a drone mects with a | 
pure queen, the progeny, although not hybrid, 
will show the dash of black bicod by losing one | 
or more bands. Yet every bee will be marked; | 
and nonce entirely black, as in hybrid stocks. 

If, therefore, such a slight dash of black | 
blood causes the loss of a band, the impurity | 
would be easily discovered in such a case as | 
supposed by friend Dadant, as the dash of:black | 
blood would be greater and more direct. 

The above theory is as true in reference to | 
many other animals, as with the bee, which can | 


be clearly shown if necessary. 
J. H. THomas, 





| 
| 
| 


BROoELIN, ONTARIO. 





[For the American Bee Jour aal, } 
That “Economic Hive.” 





Mr. Eprror :—I wish to give my testimony | 
in favor of the hive called as ubove by Rev: J. | 
W. Truesdell, and explained by him in the | 
May number of the Bex Journau. [hit upon | 
the same plan several months ago, partly by | 
reading Mr. Gallup’s and Mr. Price’s articles, | 
and partly because my frames were 12 by 14) 


inches inside measurement, which 1 became | 


| only single hive I had, in this manner: 


| them. 


| lessasany dead bees I ever saw. 


| next two weeks was very cold weather. 


satisfied were too high for profit and conve- 
nience in handling. Concluding to make the 
frames 11 inches high, I made up the loss in 
depth by making my hives wide enough to hold 
twelve frames and a partition board. 

Icut down the frames and hives of sixteen 
stands of bees, part of them the middle of April, 
and the remainder 2 few days ago. I made my 
caps twelve inches high, and large enough to 
shut out the main hive, which makes a very 
simple and inexpensive double hive. The nu- 
cleus apartment seems to be the best yet devised 
for raising queens. Each hive can be made 
with a small entrance in one end, and be used 
for a nucleus at any time, to put in all spare 
queen cells, by adjusting the partition board. 

My Italian bees have plenty of honey, are in 
fine condition, and are putting out brood very 
rapidly. Iwintered them in double hives on 
their summer stands. Have used double hives 
for three years, and have never lost a swarm in 
them. I lostaswarm the last March in the 
They 
had lost but little honey, and I was feeding 
One sunuy day after a very cold one, 
I opened them in the morning and found them 
apparently dead. They appeared to be as life- 
I brushed 
them off the bottom board in a pile on the 
ground. Passing near them in the afternoon, 
to my astonishment, I found them alive, queen 
and all. I gathered them up, and if the next 
cay hac been warm enongh for bees to fly, think 
I could have savedthem. But as they had not 
not discharged their feces, and the weather 
contirued cold for a week or more, I could not 
save them. 

Just after a few days of cold weather along 
the first of March, in examining a stock con- 
taining a pure Italian queen, I found a handful 


| or two of dead bees between the second and 


As it was quite cold, I 
Tie 
The 
first warm day, which was four or five weeks 


third outside frames. 
did not look to sec if their queen was sate. 


| after, I opened the hive and found a small dark- 
| colored queen and the cell she was reared in. 


As she has not laid any egg: since, and as there 
was brood the first of March, she must have 
been reared when the weather was at zero. 

L have received much useful information from 
the Bes Jovurnat, and advise ali bee-keepers 
to subscribe for it. J. L. Peabopy. 

Vinvey, Its. 





{Fc> the American Bee Journal.] 


Crooked Combs. 


Is there any way to secure straight combs? 


If so, I should like to know hew. Will Mr. 
Quinby, or some other beekeeper of experience, 
please give me his plan? Iam using the frame 
hive, but my bees make the combs crooked. I 
have one hive with five frames wove together 
so that they cannot be separatcd. Is any one 
else having the same troubic ? 
CuarRLes TAYLOR. 
BorpEentown, N. J., May 6, 1869. 








